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whelming panorama of peaks, culminating in the monstrous
mass of Kangchhendzonga. Only to the south, across the
steamy Talung valley, source of the bad weather, a sea of trees
extended as far as the eye could reach; we knew that it only
ended at Siliguri, on the edge of the Bengal plain, where
passengers for Darjeeling were even then sitting in the station
restaurant consuming their coffee and bacon and eggs. Looking
back, we had before us the terrifying Talung face of Siniolchu.
It looked a most inaccessible mountain and it was a great
surprise to hear, in the autumn of 1936, that it had actually
been climbed, by a dangerous route from the Zemu side, by
that most dashing of parties, Paul Bauer and his Bavarians.
The men who climbed Siniolchu certainly earned their glory.

But there was something else which, in the clear hour after
daybreak, drew our gaze even more than that icy spire. To the
left of it, through a distant gap in the mountains, we could just
make out lines of rolling purple hills, that seemed to belong to
another world, a world of austere calm, of deserted plateaux
and colourful downs, which made the snowy Himalaya seem
strangely young and assertive. It was a corner of Tibet. My
eyes rested on it with an intensity of longing. I sometimes
wonder whether I shall ever be privileged to approach the vision
any closer. Tibet is well guarded, as it should be. The issue
still lies on the knees of the gods, and what is still more formid-
able, on the knees of the officials of two Governments, who do
not always find it easy to distinguish between the genuine
seeker after knowledge, and the charlatan or the sensation-
monger intent on " getting into Tibet", merely because of its
reputation as a closed and mysterious land, I continue to hope;
but it must not be forgotten that even Moses was not permitted
to set foot in the Promised Land. He got no nearer than a
glimpse, as he lay dying, from the summit of Nebo.

The final assault on our peak occupied two days. First we
tried a side of the ridge from a point about 400 feet above
our highest camp, where a steeply inclined snow-slope led
through a breach in the formidable ice defences which ring the
mountain. Had the surface of this slope been hard, it would
certainly have led us out on to the higher part of the ridge; but
it was found to, consist of shallow rotten snow, adhering pre-
cariously to a substructure of pure ice, and ready to avalanche
at the slightest provocation. We pushed on as far as we could;